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These features were in vogue for many years, lasting until changing conditions eliminated them.
Mr. Taylor had hardly taken hold and gotten the organization permanently started before we discovered that the enterprise was to be very largely a disappointment. First, the price paid for the patents was a large one in view of the fact that they did not prove to be as much a controlling factor as had been anticipated. When the company bought these patents, they believed that all other companies wishing to cook wood in a digester would have to pay the Manufacturing Investment Co. a royalty for the use of the lining to the digester, which was considered the last word in the way of digester linings and the final victory over the most hazardous part of the sulphite business.1 Not long afterward other sulphite mills were built and operated by other people who were not obliged to pay the Manufacturing Investment Co. royalties, and a process was established and became a commercial success although the fiber was not as good as that made by the Mitterlich process. In fact an amusing suit was begun about twenty years later by a Mr. Russell of New England against the Manufacturing Investment Co. for an infringement on the New England company's patents for a lining of the digester. The suit was, however, unsuccessful.
1 As a sample of what this problem of linings was, records indicate that in 1863 Benjamin Tilgeman, a Philadelphia chemist, took out letters patent for his sulphite process but found the problem of getting a suitable digester so difficult that he gave it up as a bad job after spending $20,000 in trying to overcome this one difficulty.